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On the other hand we find at this time a highly original mani-
festation in the Celtic-Germanic Marches associated with the
evolution of the grave-monuments of Tr&ves and its neighbour-
hood. The tombs with their multiplication of architectural motives
and their excess of ornament take on fantastic shapes. The use
of soft sandstone induced the employment of a pictorial treatment
of the material. While in the East luminous surfaces and dark
hollows were separated by ridges sharp as knives, here softly
flowing transitions moved from convex high lights to deep shadows.
Brilliant characterization distinguishes the types of peasants and
boatmen1. No provincial art of the third century is equal to this
in independence and creative power. Here is evidence of artistic
gifts rooted in the unspoilt folk of the countryside. But the line
of development ran parallel to the Roman and reached its climax
about the mid-century or shortly after. So it fitted into the wide
context that extended from Asia Minor to the Rhine frontier.
The advance of this pictorial baroque element to an extreme
about the middle of the century makes the marked reaction of the
'Gallienic renaissance' comprehensible. This was first observed
in portraiture, but manifests itself with equal distinctness in reliefs
at Rome itself. Plotinus and Gallienus, the friendship between
emperor and philosopher, these symbolize the spirit of the age.
From the chaotic turmoils of the time the soul sought refuge in
the peace of mystery religions and of Neoplatonism (p. 188). Art
shows us that this longing finds its satisfaction not by ecstatic
moods but by calm clarity.
In the portrait of Gallienus2 there are apparent two elements
both striving to recover something of the older classical spirit.
The one, a Roman element, links itself to Augustan and Claudian
prototypes; the other tries to recover the Greek portrait technique
of the Hadrianic and Antonine period. The neo-Augustan style
is also met with in certain Roman portraits of private personages.
This reversal in style extends beyond the immediate circle of
Gallienus, who was himself but the representative of a spiritual
movement that touched the whole Roman Empire. Yet for all their
parallelism each local circle of culture went on its way. Asia Minor
and Greece had each its own special style for portraiture linked
on to its own local prototypes. The finest gold coins of Postumus
minted at Lugdunum show us, even more decisively than the bust
of Gallienus, the ideal type of the period distinguished by philo-
sopher's beard and Greek classic forms8. And the successors of
Postumus down to Tetricus retained this fashion and form. It is
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